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East African Federation 
Is Tanganyika’s Goal 


HE British trust territory of 

Tanganyika took another careful 
step toward full independence on 
September 2, when Edinburgh-edu- 
cated Julius Nyerere became Chief 
Minister of the country’s first “re- 
sponsible government” on the strength 
of his Tanganyika African National 
Union’s sweeping victory in August 
general elections. TANU controls 70 
out of 71 seats in the Legislative 
Council, but the results were so pre- 
determined by the party’s predom- 
inance that there were contests in 
only 13 of the 71 constituencies. 


Independence in 1961? 


There has been no official commit- 
ment concerning a date for Tangan- 
yika’s full independence, but Mr. 
Nyerere in recent public statements 
has set 1961 as his target date. One 
of Africa’s most outspoken critics of 
balkanization, the TANU leader spoke 
as late as June of postponing Tangan- 
yika’s independence date to coincide 
with that of neighboring Uganda and 
Kenya so that they might enter upon 
self-government as a single federal 
state. However, with so many internal 
political problems still to be solved 
in Kenya and Uganda, the new official 
position in Tanganyika is that no 
time should be lost in the halfway 
house of “responsible government” 
and that Mr. Nyerere’s representative 
should be in the United Nations within 
18 months. 

Tanganyika still sees its long-term 
future tied closely to that of its 
neighbors, however, and anticipates 
that its own example of rapid, respon- 
sible transition will hasten the evolu- 
tion of the rest of East Africa. Ini- 
tially, Nyerere thinks in terms of 
federal unity with Kenya, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar, but hopes eventually to 
broaden the federation to include 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia as 
well. 


All Races Must Be Safe 


In a pre-inaugural swing around 
the country, Mr. Nyerere dealt direct- 
ly and summarily with the post- 
Congo whispering campaign about 


possible threats to Tanganyika’s 
model multiracial society. In every 
town he visited during August, the 
38-year old TANU leader emphasized 
that his would be a no-nonsense gov- 
ernment whose first pledge “is to 
assure that every citizen, whatever 
his color, can feel confident and safe 
about his future in Tanganyika.” 
“There is no parallel between my 
position and that of Mr. Lumumba,” 
he told his audiences, “because he was 
forming a minority government and 
I am not ... We have the assured 
loyalty of the King’s African Rifles 
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and the police, but I do not anticipate 
having to use them because we have 
something far more important—the 
discipline of a strong party organiza- 
tion and a united people behind us.” 

He urged his countrymen to recog- 
nize Tanganyika’s unique responsi- 
bility toward the rest of Africa: “We 
have built up a terrific reputation 
here. Tanganyika has become an 
example to the whole of Africa. As a 
matter of expediency alone, not only 
as a matter of morals or ethics, we 
must recognize this. Our reputation 
is worth more than diamonds or gold 
or all the wealth of Tanganyika put 
together. Our reputation for peace 
and tranquility can bring us millions 
in foreign investment, money that is 
needed in our fight against ignorance, 
poverty, and disease .. .” 


Economic Front Calm 


Meanwhile, Tanganyika’s Finance 
Minister, Sir Ernest Vasey, also re- 
assured the country on recent reports 
of flight of capital. Immediately after 
the Congo uprisings, he said, there 
was a slight increase in the amount of 
funds going on short-term deposit, 
mainly to the United Kingdom, but 
the good rate of interest now avail- 
able in England was probably a more 
important factor than the events in 
Central Africa. The outflow of capital 
was always limited, Sir Ernest em- 
phasized, and has since been over- 
taken by the flow of money coming 
into Tanganyika for investment. The 
economic picture has also _ been 
markedly brightened during the last 
month by the announc2ment of nearly 
$3,000,000 in forthcoming British 
Government colonial development 
loans. 


Besides Mr. Nyerere, the new Tan- 
ganyikan cabinet includes: Attorney 
General J. S. R. Cole, British civil 
servant; Minister of Information M. J. 
Davies, British civil servant; Minister 
of Finance Sir Ernest Vasey, Ny- 
erere’s personal nominee; Minister for 
Lands, Surveys, and Water, Chief A. 
S. Fundikira, TANU African; Minis- 
ter for Home Affairs C. G. Kahama, 
TANU African; Minister for Educa- 
tion Oscar Kambona, TANU African; 
Minister for Local Government and 
Housing R. M. Kawawa, TANU 
African; Minister for Health and 
Labor D. N. M. Bryceson, TANU 
European; Minister for Communica- 
tions, Power, and Works Amir Jamal, 
TANU Asian; and Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry A. Nsile Swai, 
TANU African. 

Sir Richard Trumbull will continue 
as Governor of Tanganyika, and J. 
Fletcher-Cooke, a former British civil 
servant, will serve as Deputy Gover- 
nor and director of the Civil Service. 
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Where Does Nigeria Go From Here? 


A Nigerian Pan-Africanist Takes a Critical Look 


At His Country on the Eve of Independence 


By BABATUNDE A. WILLIAMS 


The 1959 Nigerian federal election, 
in which 80 percent of the country’s 
9,006,204 registered voters cast their 
ballots, was Africa’s largest and most 
dramatic enterprise in democracy to 
date. Three distinct political group- 
ings—clearly distinguished from each 
other by ethnic, regional, and ideo- 
logical differences, and each spear- 
headed by a leader of more than rou- 
tine ability—threw all of their 
resources into the campaign with the 
full knowledge that there was no way 
to “fix” this election except by appeal- 
ing to the largest number of voters. 
As Nigeria moves toward October 1, 
when it takes the crucial step into full 
independence, it seems a useful enter- 
prise to assess the ruling group which 
emerged from this election and to 
speculate on its probable. staying 
power in view of rapidly changing 
tides in Nigeria’s body politic. 

None of Nigeria’s major parties 
secured enough electoral support in 
the 1959 vote-to form a government 
on its own. The Northern People’s 
Congress (NPC), with 142 seats, won 
the largest single bloc of seats; the 
National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons and the Northern Ele- 
ments People’s Union Alliance 
(NCNC-NEPU), with 89 seats, came 
next; the Action Group, with 73 seats, 
followed; and the other miscellaneous 
groups, with some eight seats, came 
last. Since none of the parties had 


an overall majority, the NPC and the 
NCNC-NEPU Alliance coalesced to 
form the new government under the 
leadership of Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, the deputy leader of 
the NPC and the incumbent Prime 
Minister of Nigeria. 

What were the social and political 
antecedents of the election and how 
did these relate to Nigerian constitu- 
tional advance and unity? The most 
prominent feature of the Nigerian 
milieu in the decade before independ- 
ence was ethnic and sectional conflict 
—especially that between the Ibos and 
Yorubas, who form the dominant 
ethnic elements in the Eastern and 
Western Regions. The Ibo-Yoruba 
tension was, in part, an index of the 
high degree of political consciousness 
of these two groups and the extent to 
which they had been drawn into the 
orbit of Western civilization. Despite 
their mutual antipathy, both were in- 
tensely nationalist and deeply com- 
mitted to a common fight against 
imperialism. 

The 1946 Turning Point 


While the Ibo-Yoruba feud con- 
tinued, the so-called Richards Con- 
stitution of 1946 was promulgated. 
Because this laid the foundation of a 
federal state in Nigeria, it was de- 
nounced by the nationalists as an 
imperial attempt at Pakistanization. 
Nonetheless, it brought the Northern 
Region into the Legislative Council 
and broke the isolation of the Islamic 


North, which, under the special dis- 
pensation of indirect rule, had become 
immune to the cross-currents of Ni- 
gerian developments. 


Although the Richards Constitution 
went far toward linking the regions 
of Nigeria politically, it also led to 
the birth of a new kind of sectionalism 
in the North. This Constitution did 
not create the north-south split. 
Rather, it catalyzed the socio-cultural 
differences existing between the 
feudal, Islamic society of the North 
and the partially westernized, fluid, 
Christian-animist-Islamic society of 
the South, with its growing emphasis 
on commerce, education and other 
channels of acculturation. 


The cultural differences which the 
Richards Constitution laid bare be- 
came of even greater political conse- 
quence with the promulgation of the 
“Macpherson Constitution” in 1961. 
This transformed the semi-Nigerian- 
ized Legislative Council of the 
Richards Constitution from an essen- 
tially nominated to an elected body, 
and sharpened the federal features 
introduced in 1946 by vesting the 
advisory regional assemblies with real 
legislative and financial powers over 
their respective sectors. For the first 
time, the various sectors of Nigeria 
were linked politically and began to 
struggle in defense of their respective 
interests. 

It was in this atmosphere that 
Yoruba and Ibo nationalists, mainly 
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of the Action Group and NCNC, 
pressed on with their demand for in- 
dependence. This irritated the pride 
of the natural rulers and traditional 
elements of the newly-awakened 
North and also fed their apprehension, 
with the result that they sought to 
preserve their region and its separate- 
ness. 


Divide and Rule? 


This dichotomy suited Imperial 
policy which, like Iago, nursed the 
North’s socio-psychological complex 
concerning the risk of southern domi- 
nation in the event of independence. 
Northern fear of independence and 
the almost irrevocable commitment of 
the South to it created an impasse in 
1953 which wrecked the Macpherson 
Constitution and almost dashed all 
hope for a united Nigeria. The North 
in fact requested the dissolution of the 
bureaucratic and political institutions 
binding Nigeria (just as the Western 
Region was later to hint at secession 
when it was decided that the city of 
Lagos should be made into a Federal 
territory, comparable to the United 
States’ District of Columbia.) 


The Author 


Babatunde A. Williams was born in Lagos, 
Nigeria some 27 years ago, and attended 
the Asnar-ud-Deen (Alakoro) elementary school 
and the Methodist Boys’ High School there. 
He later studied in Britain and the United 
States of America, and received his Ph.D. for 
work in Political Science and Economics from 
the University of Illinois. Since 1957, he has 
been Assistant Professor of Political Science at 
Northern Illinois University and has done re- 
search at the University of London and the 
University of Paris. Because this is an article 
of special pleading written from the perspec- 
tive of the “displaced Nigerian intelligentsia,” 
responsibility for factual material and analysis 
is the author's. 


The Lyttelton Constitution of 
1954 alleviated this polarity of the 
North and the South by allowing 
greater and sharper administrative 
political decentralization as 
against centralization. It thus moved 
Nigeria from a quasi-federal struc- 
ture to a more federal structure. 
While many Nigerians viewed this 
change as a rather noxious tendency 
towards Pakistanization, it helped to 
placate the jealousies and misappre- 
hensions of the various regions. 

In a sense, the 1951 Macpherson 
Constitution marked the denouement 
of Nigerian sectionalism. Since then, 
developments on North-South antag- 
onism have been anti-climactic. The 
bloody Kano riots of 1953 have not 
been repeated and the introduction of 
the Lyttelton Constitution raised 
only trivial disagreements. By 1957, 
when the Robertson Constitution 
came into being, there was such an 
improvement in rapport that the vari- 
ous regional leaders could reach a 
realistic consensus on the appointment 
of Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa as the Prime Minister of the 
Federation, leading a national govern- 
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ment of the three regional parties and 
the main Cameroonian party. Al- 
though this national government was 
viewed as an expedient means of post- 
poning .the problems that were still 
outstanding, much doubt still re- 
mained as to whether the Northern 
People’s Congress and the natural po- 
tentates at its helm would ever wel- 
come the results of a free election 
conducted on a fairly democratic fran- 
chise, particularly if this went against 
them. This test is yet to come, since 
the NPC secured enough electoral sup- 
port in the 1959 elections to lead the 
new coalition government of Nigeria, 
in spite of the arduous and blitzkrieg 
campaign waged by the Action Group 
on a liberal manifesto of social and 
welfare measures. 

Although the NPC campaigned on 
the sole premise of safeguarding the 
“sacred” North from the “carpetbag- 
ging” Southern parties, the last elec- 
tion was an important milestone in 
strengthening the forces of unity. Be- 
cause it enabled the North to furnish 
Nigeria with a Prime Minister on a 
second occasion, it has helped to les- 
sen the inferiority complex of that 
region. 


North-South Fission Unlikely 


Thus not only has the recent elec- 
tion removed fully the probability of 
a fission in Nigeria along the North- 
South axis; it has pushed forward 
nationalizing forces. As the leading 
party of the present coalition govern- 
ment, the NPC is now determined to 
use every available federal influence 
to diminish regional inequalities which 
have operated to the disadvantage of 
the North. Among these efforts, the 
Northernization of the Northern Civil 
Service has particularly provoked the 
ire of the South on the grounds that 
this is incompatible with the concept 
of a Nigerian nation, the more so as 
British expatriate officers and recruits 
from other parts of the world were 
welcome in the Northern Service 
whilst Southern Nigerians were not. 
The NPC’s answer that the non- 
Nigerian recruits will eventually be 
replaced has not placated the feelings 
of the irate but helpless South. 

In addition, the NPC is quietly 
establishing the principle of a North- 
ern quota in the Federal civil service. 
In recent months, the NPC has in- 
fused the upper ranks of the Federal 
Civil Service with a considerable num- 
ber of Northern recruits who would 
not qualify by normal standards of 
experience and education. This has 
affected adversely the morale of those 
already in the Service and has raised 
the question of the relation of merit 
and service. In the government’s 
view, this departure seems a justifi- 
able course in view of the small 
Northern representation in the federal 
bureaucracy. 

The above measures emphasize the 
premium the NPC now places on fed- 
eral —i.e., Nigerian — matters. The 
North’s new task is one of systematic 
pressure to recoup all that it missed 
through the period of isolation. The 


gains which the North is now making 
will probably have to be counterbal- 
anced, however, by some future con- 
cessions in regard to such delicate 
matters as female suffrage and human 
liberties, which are now taken lightly 
in that region. These and other con- 
siderations leave one with the impres- 
sion that the results of the last elec- 
tions must be regarded as unitive in 
effect. While the victory of the North 
will serve as a brake on liberalism 
even in the more progressive South, 
the North itself will be inevitably 
liberalized in this process. 

The forces underlying the present 
coalition government are not entirely 
what they seem. Everything seemed 
to favor an Action Group-NCNC 
coalition, since none of the parties 
could form a government by itself and 
these two southern parties are basic- 
ally similar in ideological outlook. 
On the other hand, the Action Group 
and the NCNC have long engaged in 
a mortal battle for supremacy in the 
South, particularly in the Western 
Region. Moreover, the previous na- 
tional government witnessed the 
emergence of an unexpected personal 
camaraderie between such NCNC 
ministers as Federal Minister of Fi- 
nance Chief Festus Ekotie Eboh, Fed- 
eral Minister of Commerce Raymond 
Njoku, Federal Minister of Labor J. 
M. Johnson, and such NPC ministers 
as Federal Prime Minister Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, Minister of Mines 
and Power Mallam Inuwa Wada, and 
Minister for Lagos Affairs Alhaji 
Muhammadu Ribadu. Complicating 
both these possibilities was the some- 
times hidden and sometimes articulate 
demand of Dr. Azikiwe and his more 
ardent supporters that he was the 
most suitable candidate for the prime 
ministry of Nigeria; and that in any 
negotiation for a coalition, this should 
be the overriding consideration. 


AG-NCNC Coalition Misfires 


In the immediate post-election at- 
mosphere, the South was depressed by 
the overwhelming victory of the NPC. 
Disappointed southern nationalists 
and intellectuals of both parties lob- 
bied for a Southern front against the 
NPC, which they held up as little 
better than a “barbarian horde” that 
would desecrate the hallowed grounds 
of empire. This sentiment was further 
heightened by the proclamation of the 
NPC that it would not yield the prime 
ministership to any other group if it 
were party to a coalition. This did 
much to effect a reappraisal of strat- 
egy on the part of the leadership of 
both the NCNC and the Action Group, 
and, after considerable negotiation, 
Chief Awolowo and Dr. Azikiwe 
agreed to the formation of a coalition 
government under the leadership of 
Dr. Azikiwe. 

The formation of an NPC-NCNC 
government — reportedly negotiated 
without the participation of Dr. Aziki- 
we, the President of the NCNC— 
swiftly ended the developing rap- 
prochement between the two southern 

(Continued on page 13) 


Tyranny or Puritanism? 


Sekou Toure’s Guinea 


By Robert C. Good * 


What to think about Guinea is one 
thing; how to think about Guinea is 
another. Earlier this year I spent 
some time in this West African state, 
which became independent just two 
years ago. I talked with Guinea’s 
President Sekou Toure, President of 
the National Assembly Saifoulaye 
Diallo, and Sekou’s influential half- 
brother, Ismael Toure. Like so many 
others, I left perplexed about where 
Guinea is going. But of one thing I 
am convinced: we do not yet have the 
right vocabulary for discussing the 
mentality of its leaders or their view 
of Guinea’s future. 


Journalistic shorthand must use 
familiar labels. Words like ““Commun- 
ist” and “Western-oriented” are em- 
ployed to describe the participants in 
the debate that some believe is going 
on among Guinea’s governing elite. 


The Author 


Robert C. Good, a research associate of the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, 
has just returned from an extensive tour of 
West Africa. 


Guinea itself is seen as a “police 
state” or “dictatorship”; the unspoken 
assumption is that “democracy” and 
an “open society” are available al- 
ternatives. All these tags miss the 
‘mark; our vocabulary is wrong. The 
situation is probably not quite as 
desperate as is implied by those who 
talk about Guinea’s “Communist” 
leaders, and the creation of a “police 
state” on the West African coast. On 
the other hand, the real problems are 
much more complex than these un- 
adorned words suggest. 


Guinea is a police state in the sense 
that the police department is the 
only one that works well—some will 
tell you it is the only one that works 
at all. I was questioned carefully by 
the police at the Conakry airport; my 
French West African currency was 
confiscated and changed to new 
Guinea francs before I was permitted 
to enter the country; my passport 
spent 12 hours in the Conakry police 
station. Mail is censored. Most seri- 
ous of all, “comrades” are encouraged 
to report evidences of corruption 
or disloyalty. Residents, including 
whites, are occasionally picked up by 
the police on hearsay evidence and 
held for some hours, once in a while 
for a few days. There have been 
purges of those suspected of con- 


* Based on an article which origi- 
nally appeared in the New Republic. 


spiracy against the state; the most 
vigorous was last April when 19 were 
condemned to death for involvement 
in a “counter-revolutionary plot.” 
Men convicted of stealing have been 
publicly executed. 


But this is not a police state in the 
sense in which we are accustomed to 
use the term. There is no all-en- 
compassing reign of terror. A primi- 
tive society is hard to regiment. The 
regime is not so much tyrannical as 
puritanical. 


Puritanism derives from conviction 
and necessity. After Guinea opted 
for immediate independence in the 
French referendum of September 
1958, France pulled out virtually all 
of its civil servants—almost three- 
fourths of Guinea’s government per- 
sonnel. Consolidating the remaining 
understaffed and undertrained minis- 
tries, the Toure regime made up in 
zeal and hard work what it lacked in 
numbers and experience. But the new 
regime’s puritanism is also ideologi- 
cal. It seeks a new society. It will dig- 
nify labor—by force if need be. Sekou 
Toure has promised: 


We will give the order and from 
thenceforth . . . no man will spend 
24 hours under the veranda. We 
will be the first African government 
to institute forced labor, I say it 
publicly . . . Within a year, one 
will no longer run into a thousand 
idle people in the streets ... 
chatting from morning till night. 


This is Guinea’s response to one of 
the most vexing:problems of the tra- 
ditional societies of many parts of 
Africa, where it is estimated that 
each worker supports 10 who do not 
work and where the absence of winter 
means that men are not provident, do 
not husband their resources, in short 
neither save nor build against the 
future. 


Guinea’s new Three Year Plan calls 
for an expenditure of $120,000,000. 
Of this, one fifth is to come, not from 
capital investment, but from what is 
innocently called “human investment,” 
or “labor contributed by the popula- 
tion.” The figure was arrived at on 
the assumption that 70 percent of the 
entire population (which is only 
2,500,000) can work—and will be 
made to work. This is an extraordi- 
narily high figure. President Toure 
is deadly serious when he speaks of 
“forced labor,” though one wonders 
how much force can usefully be ap- 
plied. If you press too hard on the 
“veranda boys” and the “thousand 
idle people,” they are likely to dis- 
appear into the bush. If you press 
harder still, they will fade across the 


Sekou Toure 


frontiers into Senegal or Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, or the Ivory Coast. 
With a sparse population and without 
the ability to close a long frontier, 
the creation of a real police state is 
difficult to imagine. 


Liberty is Circumscribed 


The claim that Guinea is a dictator- 
ship is closer to the truth, though not 
quite the whole truth. President 
Toure speaks occasionally of liberty 
and democracy. But there is amazing- 
ly little pretense in this regime. 
Liberty seems to apply to “the collec- 
tive action of a people,” not so much 
to individuals. Democracy means that 
the people collectively, instinctively, 
mystically, favor the regime. “. . . it 
was the people itself that formed the 
‘totalitarian determination of our 
action,’” Toure has said. According 
to public statements, Guinea has 
neither the time nor the energy to 
devote to the luxury of a political 
opposition. At the Fifth Congress of 
the Democratic Party of Guinea 
(PDG), Toure declared: 


The Government and the [National] 
Assembly are for nothing except to 
apply the decisions of the Party 
....The JRDA [youth movement] 
is not something on the fringe of 
the Party, but is one of the facets 
of the Party in the least of the 
villages . . . Only the Party must 
direct the State. 


The Party, standing at the pinnacle 
of all organizations and blending into 
itself not only the Government but 
the State as well—this is the ideology 
of Guinea. It is a response to a de- 
centralized, splintered traditional 
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society, to tribal frictions and jeal- 
ousies, and to the desire to move, and 
move fast. 

The problem of Guinea, and many 
postcolonial states, is that the logical 
process of political development has 
been foreshortened. First comes na- 
tionalism, an emotional-intellectual 
ferment among a small elite. Second, 
precipitously and without a national 
struggle, comes independence. Only 
last comes what should have been con- 
current with the first two stages, the 
long and difficult task of building 
something like a national society to 
go with the newly-won juridic status 
of nationhood. A largely illiterate, 
primitive, isolated people must be 
wrenched in one great effort from im- 
memorial tribalism to twentieth cen- 
tury nationalism. Will this central- 
ized effort consume itself, or create 
hazards greater than those it seeks to 
overcome? For the moment, this is 
irrelevant. The effort will be made. 

Within the Party, and particularly 
within the Political Bureau of the 
Party, there is discussion. At this 
level, Sekou Toure is no dictator. He 
rules at least partly by persuasion. 

During my stay in Guinea, the 
Party convened a major conference at 
the interior town of Kankan. Its 
purpose: to approve the new Guinea 
Three Year Plan. The spirit of the 
conference was extremist; it looked 
as if Guinea in one blow might shatter 
the private sector of the economy and 
link itself irrevocably with the Com- 
munist block This did not happen— 
and largely, according to competent 
observers, because of Toure’s argu- 
mentative skill. Observers also noted 
that the Conference was no rubber- 
stamp affair: it engaged in real dis- 
cussion and took real decisions. 


Communist Role Growing 


Are Guinea’s leaders Communists? 
Despite the retreat from the brink of 
the Communist abyss at Kankan, 
there is an abundance of disquieting 
evidence to support the assertion that 
Guinea has slipped over the edge. 
Estimates of the numbers of Eastern 
European technical assistants in 
Conakry vary from 100 to 150. 
Virtually every Ministry has some 
Czech advisors attached to it. 

Hungarians are organizing football. 
Czechs are running a school for police. 
Large chunks of the $35,000,000 Soviet 
loan have been allocated for the con- 
struction of a Polytechnic Institute, 
the erection of a number of govern- 
ment buildings, the improvement of 
the railway and the airport, the 
building of a stadium seating 25,000, 
two hotels, a modern government 
printing plant and a new radio sta- 
tion. 

Communist China is involved in a 
large demonstration scheme in rice 
culture that, before it is done, may 
bring several hundred Chinese into 
the country. Guinea bananas are ex- 
changed for Hungarian buses and 
Skoda (Czech) trucks. More than 65 
percent of Guinea’s trade (according 
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to a recent US Department of Com- 
merce study) is now committed to the 
East. The Czechoslovakian airline has 
inaugurated a new Prague-Conakry 
circuit, with an Ilyushin-18 making 
the round trip every week. 

Increasingly, Guinea is sending its 
students to the East to pick up 
generous scholarships offered by Com- 
munist governments. According to 
estimates, 37 are now in the USSR 
(four times that number if you count 
the people sent for short-term tech- 
rical training), 30 in East Germany, 
20 in Czechoslovakia, 15 in Poland, 
7 in Hungary, and 7 in Bulgaria. 

A UN technical assistance mission, 
with an annual budget of nearly a 
million dollars, is languishing virtual- 
ly unused in Guinea’s Czech-domi- 
nated capital. Toure’s participation 
in the UN’s Congo military force has, 
from the very outset, been hedged 
with strong reservations. He has 
aligned himself with precision along- 
side the Soviets: brickbats for the 
UN and bouquets for Lumumba. As 
early as November 10, 1959, De Gaulle 
revealed the prevailing French view 
when he said: “. . . at the time of the 
decision [to become independent] she 
was already in effect a democratic 
popular republic.” This is a euphem- 
ism for a Communist state. 

Satellization Doubted 

Despite all this, my conclusion is 
that Guinea has not “gone Commun- 
ist.” It is neither accurate nor wise 
to talk about Guinea’s leaders as 
“Communists.” Just as there are no 
real pro-West forces in Guinea, there 
are probably very few, if any, doc- 
trinaire Communists in the sense that 
they wish to see Guinea become a 
satellite of the USSR. The situation 
is not that simple. The real difficulty 
is that there are profound forces at 
work that make the East appear 
more attractive, more sympathetic, 
and less dangerous than the West. 

Some of these forces are historical, 
thus the animus against Western 
colonialism which is nowhere more 
violent or bitter than in Guinea. A 
monument to war dead erected in 
Conakry by the French now bears the 
inscription: “The Republic of Guinea 
to all the martyrs of colonialism.” At 
the opening of the Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference in 
Conakry last spring, Toure said with 
emphasis: “We have a right to ask 
which are the nations who, by their 
obliging consent or their assumed in- 
difference, have .permitted us to be- 
come oppressed peoples, plundered 
nations?” Sentiments like these are 
expressed almost daily. 

The animus is focused primarily 
on the French who, following the 
referendum, pulled out of Guinea with 
a maximum of speed and a minimum 
of tact. With most of its aid from 
France thus cut off, with a serious 
deficit in the trade balance and a 
consequent shortage of foreign ex- 
change, and either unwilling or un- 
able to draw upon the foreign ex- 
change pool of the franc zone, Guinea 


was in a desperate situation. America 
and Britain procrastinated out of 
deference to their French ally, and 
into the vacuum stepped the Eastern 
countries with offers of barter trade 
(bananas for trucks) that required no 
foreign exchange and no red tape. 

But the predisposition toward the 
East runs deeper than this. Guinea’s 
leaders have been schooled in left- 
wing labor groups. They are Marxian 
socialists. More basic still, Guinea 
seeks a centralized society, a mono- 
lithic party, a state-directed economy 
—all in response to the way in which 
Guinea understands its own problems 
of overcoming the fragmentation and 
stagnation of primitive society. Where 
do Guineans find relevant models? 
Not in the opulent, libertarian soci- 
eties of the West, but in the dis- 
ciplined, directed, regimented East. 
Indeed, the most pertinent example, 
Guineans feel, is puritanical, boot- 
strap-lifting China. To the new China 
News Agency, Toure once said, “The 
People of Africa have infinite sym- 
pathy, I will say even admiration, for 
the Chinese people whose efforts are 
followed here with enormous atten- 
tion.” The Guinean President has 
just completed a triumphal visit to 
Communist China. He is the first 
African leader to go to Peiping, and 
has returned suitably rewarded with 
a handsome Chinese loan. 

Distinction is Subtle 

The distinction I am urging may 
appear meaningless. What difference 
does it make if Guinea is “Com- 
munist” or not? They are doing busi- 
ness with the Communists; they wel- 
come Communist help; they are rapid- 
ly moving toward the East. 

All this is true. But there is a 
second fact, too, often overlooked. It 
represents our only hope in Guinea. 
It is that Sekou Toure, who is a 
Marxian socialist, is also an African- 
ist. That is to say, Toure is neither a 
Thorez nor a Togliatti—though he 
may be a Tito—at once a communist 
(with a small “c”) and a Nationalist 
(with a big “N”). For Toure, nation- 
alism means pan-Africanism. Indeed, 
he is a pan-Africanist first and a 
Marxist second, for he knows that his 
ambitions as an African leader are 
forfeited the moment Guinea loses its 
initiative of action to the East. This 
makes Toure somewhat more moder- 
ate than many of his associates. 

Though the evidence is not yet al- 
together encouraging, Toure may not 
refuse certain life-lines to the West 
to protect his position of “positive 
neutrality.” We cannot anchor Guinea 
on our side of the harbor, but we may 
be able to prevent her drifting all the 
way to the Soviet side. 

Our policy ought to develop from 
three points. First, we must try to 
sell in Guinea the principle of diversi- 
fied dependence. The newly inde- 
pendent states, which must depend on 
the outside world for their expertise, 
their development capital, and educa- 
tion for their cadres, can protect their 
freedom of action only if they do not 
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depend too much on any one source. 
The object of our aid ought not to be 
to replace the East, which in Guinea 
now cannot be done, but to make it 
possible for Guinea to broaden the 
base of its dependence. This is the 
way in which we ought to present 
ourselves and our aid to the Guinea 
Government. 

Second, we must be willing to work 
within the limit of Guinea’s quite ir- 
rational suspicions. Our complex ICA 
agreements, with their fine type and 
numerous clauses, arouse distrust 
especially when help from the East 
comes in the form of simple accords 
which are concluded and signed in a 
matter of hours. Heretofore we have 
asked for diplomatic immunity for our 
technical assistance personnel. The 
East has not. MHyper-sensitive na- 
tionalists in Guinea wonder why the 
West wants preferential treatment. 

There is recent evidence that the 
United States is adopting a more flex- 
ible policy and that Guinea is not 
totally disinterested in maintaining 
some links with the West. An agree- 
ment has been signed that will enable 
150 Guineans, over a three year 
period, to receive training in the 
United States. An ICA contract for 
the implementation of this program 
has been awarded to the African- 
American Institute. The Institute has 
also been invited by the Guinea 
Government to provide 25 French- 
speaking secondary school teachers 
on two year contracts. Guinea has ex- 
pressed recent interest in implement- 
ing a modest British trade agreement 
signed a year ago. An investment 
code for private foreign investors has 
been promulgated (to be sure, it is 
neither very specific nor, in some 
respects, very attractive), and it 
appears that Guinea does not wish for 
the present to restrict the activities of 
the large Western-owned extractive 
industries, Fria and Bauxite du Midi. 

Finally, and most important, we 
ought not to allow ourselves to be 
immobilized by our dislike of the 
political, social, and economic strate- 
gies now developing in Guinea: a 
one party government, a_ state- 
directed economy, human investment, 
the brutal responses to endemic cor- 
ruption, and state centralism moving 
into every area capable of mobiliza- 
tion and direction by the organs of 
party and government. 


Toure Casts Long Shadow 


Let us be quite clear about it. This 
mind-set is not limited to Guinea, 
though it is exaggerated there. The 
Soudan, Guinea’s neighbor to the 
north, is controlled by a party almost 
as Prussian in its outlook and almost 
as Soviet in its structure, as that of 
Guinea. In Ghana, where there is 
openly expressed concern over the 
drift of events in Guinea, there is 
also covert envy of the smartly or- 
ganized and _ disciplined Guinean 
Democratic Party and its satellite 
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VOLTA GETS $84,000,000 


Ghana’s dream of harnessing the 
Volta River’s hydroelectric resources 
moved an important step toward 
reality in August, when the World 
Bank, the United States Government, 
and the United Kingdom made known 
their willingness to provide loans 
totalling $84,000,000 to aid in con- 
struction of the dam and power plant. 
These loans are, however, conditional 
upon Ghana’s ability to reach an 
operational and pricing agreement 
with a consortium of major British 
and North American aluminum com- 
panies currently exploring the pos- 
sibility of undertaking construction 
and operation of the Volta scheme’s 
aluminum reduction plant. 


Following discussions with Ghana’s 
Finance Minister K. A. Gbedemah in 
Washington, the United States an- 
nounced on August 18 that it will 
provide $30,000,000—though through 
which American lending agency is not 
yet certain. On August 19, the Ghana 
Government announced from Accra 
the assurance of $40,000,000 from the 
World Bank and $14,000,000 from 
Britain. Ghana is to add an almost 
equal amount from its own resources. 

The principal points still to be 
ironed out between the Ghana Govern- 
ment and the consortium concern 
Ghana’s relationship with the smelter, 
future title to the plant, the level of 
taxation, and the price at which the 
electricity is to be sold to the smelter. 
Ghana is pressing for a relatively 
high price in order to hasten amorti- 
zation of the loans, while consortium 
negotiators want to assure that the 
price is low enough to make the 
smelter’s operation economic. 


BELGIAN ECONOMY AFFECTED 


The National Bank of Belgium has 
calculated that a complete rupture of 
all economic and financial relations 
with the Congo might initially cause 
a reduction of some 6 percent in the 
gross national product of Belgium. 
This conclusion is based on data for 
the year 1956, when Belgium’s gross 
national product amounted to BF 480 
billion (US $9.6 billion). 


Belgian trade with the Congo, com- 
pared with its total trade, is rather 
small. In 1957, exports to the Congo 
amounted to BF 6.8 billion, or 4.3 per- 
cent of total Belgian exports; in 1959, 
they were BF 4.4 billion, or 2.7 per- 
cent of the total. Imports from the 
Congo (BF 9.7 billion in 1957 and BF 
9.4 billion in 1959) amounted to about 
5.5 percent of total Belgian imports in 
each of these years. However, the 
operations of certain Belgian indus- 
tries, especially those in the nonfer- 
rous metals sector, are geared to the 
processipg of Congo ores and metals, 
and these industries may have diffi- 


culty in adjusting their operations to 
other sources of supply. 

In the short run, the Congo crisis 
will have serious repercussions on the 
Belgian budget. The main factors are 
the integration of some 10,000 former 
Congo civil servants into the Belgian 
administration, repatriation of and 
subsistence payments to about 90,000 
Congo refugees, loss of taxable in- 
come subsidies to the Congo granted 
so far in 1960, and the cost of the 
military operations in the Congo in 
the summer of 1960. In addition, 
there is the problem of the external 
public debt of the Congo guaranteed 
by Belgium, which amounts to BF 
9.3 billion ($186 million).: It has been 
estimated, on the basis of 1956 data, 
that, in the event of complete rupture 
of all relations with the Congo, Bel- 
gian tax revenue would be reduced by 
some 5 percent. 

The recent developments in the 
Congo have caused a severe deprecia- 
tion of the market value of the 
shares of Congolese enterprises. On 
July 11, 1960, the aggregate market 
value of these shares was BF 26.4 
billion ($528 million), against BF 107 
billion ($2.14 billion) on August 16, 
1955. (Based on an International 
Monetary Fund Survey). 


US BANK AIDS LIBERIA 


The US Government’s Export-Im- 
port Bank announced on August 4 the 
authorization of a $6,000,000 loan to 
assist in developing Liberia’s iron ore 
deposits in the Mano River District, 
near the Sierra Leone border. The 
loan was granted to National Ore 
Co., Ltd., partially owned by the 
Liberian Government, and will be used 
(together with $2,300,000 supplied by 
the Company) to buy US equipment, 
materials, and engineering services. 
The project—expected to cost $22,300,- 
000 exclusive of working capital— 
should have an annual ore output of 
4,000,000 tons by 1963. 


USSR AIDS GHANA 


The Soviet news agency, Tass, an- 
nounced on August 28 Ghana’s accept- 
ance of a $40,000,000 long term credit 
to defray expenses of a _ technical 
program aimed at building up the 
West African nation’s agriculture and 
industry and prospecting for mineral 
resources. The USSR will train local 
personnel for skilled work and will co- 
operate in building industrial plants 
and power dams, and in organizing 
model state farms. Ghanaian cocoa 
beans, coffee, copra, rubber, citrus and 
tropical fruits, and other goods will 
be shipped to the USSR. Machinery 
and equipment, rolled steel and non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum products, 
construction materials, and other 
goods will comprise Ghana’s pur- 
chases from the Soviet Union. 

—Norman Mosher 
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Thirteen African States 
Become Members of UN 


Thirteen African states, represent- 
ing 40,000,000 newly-independent peo- 
ples, became official members of the 
United Nations on September 20, 
making the African contingent the 
largest single sectional grouping in 
the world organization. Africa now 
has 22 votes out of 96 in the UN, and 
will probably add at least Nigeria, 
Mauretania, Senegal and the Republic 
of Mali to its roster before the end 
of 1960. 

None of the 82 delegations present 
in New York for the opening of the 
General Assembly objected as Fred- 
erick H. Boland of Ireland, president 
of the newly-constituted fifteenth 
General Assembly, proclaimed the 13 
new African members in the following 
order: Cameroun, Togo, the Malgache 
Republic, Republic of Congo (Bel- 
gian), Dahomey, Niger, Upper Volta, 
Ivory Coast, Chad, Republic of Congo 
(French), Gabon, and the Central 
African Republic. 


African States Unite 
To Protect Chaotic Congo 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly convened on September 20 
for its regular annual session after a 
prior emergency meeting in which 
every independent African state voted 
in support of an Afro-Asian resolu- 
tion endorsing Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold’s efforts to bring peace 
to the Congo and opposing any mili- 
tary aid to the fledgling republic ex- 
cept through UN channels. The vote— 
70-to-0, with 11 abstentions from the 
Soviet bloc, France, and South Af- 
rica—was interpreted as a major 
diplomatic defeat for the USSR, 
which (1) strongly had condemned 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s administration 
as “prejudiced” and (2) had been 
shipping both arms and “technicians” 
to the semi-deposed Premier Patrice 
Lumumba outside the UN frame- 
work. 

Meanwhile, the third act of the 
Congo’s tragic-comic opera opened 
in Leopoldville in mid-September, 
with a new twist in the complex 
libretto. From out of the Force Pub- 
lique—the only institutionalized or- 
ganization in the Congo which crosses 
provincial and tribal lines—emerged 
Colonel Joseph Mobutu, 31 year-old 
Chief of Staff of the Congolese Army, 
as the newest contestant for power. 
He announced on September 14 that 
the army command, under his direc- 
tion, was taking over the reins of 
government until January 1, 1961. 
“This is not a coup d’etat’” he said, 
but rather an effort to “neutralize” 
the unproductive tug-of-war between 
the forces of Premier Lumumba and 
President Kasavubu, who had failed 
in their efforts to fire each other and 
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were operating two competitive ad- 
ministrations. On September 20, he 
named a 15-member “College of High 
Commissioners,” headed by Mr. Lu- 
mumba’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Justin Bomboko, to take over adminis- 
tration of the Congo for the transi- 
tional period. 

The haste and manner in which 
the Soviet and Czech diplomatic 


missions obeyed Colonel Mobutu’s 
September 15 demand that they 
close within 48 hours suggested 


to some observers that they had al- 
ready decided that Mr. Lumumba was 
not a reliable vehicle for Communist 
penetration of Central Africa and 
that the prostrate Congo might not, 
at this stage, be a political prize. 


Multilateral Channels 
Favored by Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower’s address to 
the General Assembly on September 
23—described by the usually-critical 
Washington Post as “serious, positive, 
and constructive without arrogance or 
synthetic showmanship . . . one of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s very best efforts”— 
proposed for the countries of Africa 
a plan for military protection, eco- 
nomic development and educational 
opportunities under the UN. The 
President 

e Asked all nations to pledge no 
interference “in these nations’ inter- 
nal affairs—by subversion, force, pro- 
paganda or any other means.” 

e Urged concerted action to “choke 
off competition in armaments” among 
the new nations. 

e Promised United States support 
for a UN fund for the Congo in 
which the immediate goal is $100,- 
000,000 for emergency needs. 

e Proposed increasing to a similar 
goal of $100,000,000 a special UN 
fund and an expanded technical as- 
sistance program, and indicated the 
United States is also prepared to con- 
tribute increased amounts for training 
permanent administrators. 

e Called for “an all-out UN effort 
to help African countries launch such 
educational activities” as they wish, 
and pledged additional United States 
aid to support various UN organs 
designed to give the African people 
“the mental tools to preserve and 
develop their freedom.” 


Nkrumah Proposes 
Larger African Role 


Ghana’s President Nkrumah, speak- 
ing to the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York on September 
23, rejected the new Congolese regime 
of Colonel Joseph Mobutu as a “fake” 
and blamed “colonialist intrigue” for 
the UN’s failure to achieve a recon- 
ciliation between Premier Patrice 
Lumumba and President Kasavubu. 
He hailed the United Nations as “the 


only organization that holds out any 
hope for the future of mankind,” ex- 
pressed personal appreciation for 
Secretary General Hammarskjold’s 
efforts, but argued that the UN ad- 
ministration in the Congo had carried 
its neutrality to the point of being 
“neutral between the legal authorities 
and the law breakers.” Among the 
major proposals included in Dr. 
Nkrumah’s hour-long address were 
the following: 

e The UN should resolve the Congo 
impasse by “acting boldly through the 
medium of the independent African 
states.” UN troops in the Congo 
should be restricted to Africans under 
a united African command responsible 
to the Security Council, and every 
effort should be made to achieve a 
reconciliation between the two elected 
heads of the government. 

e All factions of the Force Pub- 
lique, including those in Katanga, 
should be disarmed forthwith and the 
Congolese National Army regrouped 
and reorganized under UN auspices 
“so that ultimately it can play its 
proper role as a national army.” 

e All financial aid and technical 
assistance to the Congo should be 
“channeled through the United Na- 
tions and guaranteed and supervised 
by a Committee of Independent Afri- 
can States appointed by the Security 
Council.” 

e Permanent seats on the Security 
Council should be created for Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East. 

e Communist China should be ad- 
mitted to the UN to make it “more 
realistic and more effective and use- 
ful.” 

e South Africa, which has per- 
petuated a “harsh and degrading re- 
gime” in South-West Africa, should 
surrender its mandate or its mandate 
should be terminated by the United 
Nations. 

e The utter waste of the flower of 
youth of France and Algeria .. , 
must stop, and the responsibility for 
stopping it should rest squarely on 
the United Nations.” 


Mali Federation Split 
Has Many Side Effects 


The quarrel which precipitated 
Senegal’s withdrawal from the Mali 
Federation on August 19 was partly 
a personality clash but also reflected 
the differing ideological perspectives 
of the governing groups in the two 
territories. 

While prosperous, partly industrial- 
ized Senegal and landlocked, agri- 
cultural Soudan are complementary 
economic partners, share a common 
cultural heritage, and are both gov- 
erned by self-styled African socialists, 
it had become increasingly apparent 
in recent months that Soudanese 
Premier Modibo Keita’s views are 
considerably more radical than those 
of the Paris-oriented Senegalese gov- 
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erning elite. The divorce came when 
Keita upset the carefully-contrived 
gentleman’s agreement governing dis- 
tribution of high offices in the new 
Mali Federation and attempted to 
move toward the establishment of a 
more unitary state. 

The Mali split is of particular con- 
cern to France, not only because 
Soudan might now seek closer politi- 
cal ties (and access to the sea) 
through the non-Community republic 
of Guinea, but also because of the 
ramifications on the Algerian war. 
Soudan has an 850-mile common fron- 
tier with the Algerian Sahara, has 
always been openly in sympathy with 
the FLN, and is now talking of 
the political isolation of Senegal and 
the creation of a “third front” against 
French forces in Algeria. 

The French Government, after try- 
ing vainly for nearly three weeks to 
patch up the quarrel between Dakar 
and Bamako, announced its official 
recognition of President Leopold 
Senghor’s independent Republic of 
Senegal on September 11. Soudan sub- 
sequently renamed itself the Republic 
of Mali and on September 23, an- 
nounced that it had annulled the ac- 
cords that bound it to France and the 
French community. 


Tsiranana’s Moderates 
Win Malgache Election 


Incumbent President Tsiranana’s 
moderate Parti Sociale Democrate 
won an overwhelming victory in the 
general elections held on September 
4 in the newly-independent Malgache 


Republic. His party took 82 out of 
107 National Assembly seats. Of the 
balance, only three went to the Com- 
munist-front Ankoto Kongresyny Fa- 
halevatanana Malagasy (AKFM), 
generally regarded as the strongest 
opposition party on the island. 


Kenya Politicians Press 
For Kenyatta’s Release 


Both of Kenya’s rival African po- 
litical organizations continued to 
press this month for the return to 
active political life of Jomo Kenyatta, 
who has been indefinitely exiled to the 
remote northern part of the colony, 
because of his presumed leadership 
role in the Mau Mau movement. 

Tom Mboya, secretary of the Kenya 
African National Union, contended 
that Kenyatta’s refusal to talk poli- 
tics when a party of Kenya Govern- 
ment ministers was allowed to visit 
him at Lodwar Camp in mid-August 
was based on the fact that the dele- 
gation was not from KANU, which 
Kenyatta thus implicitly supported. 
Not to be outdone, Masinde Muliro, 
deputy leader of the opposing Kenya 
African Democratic Union, announced 
that his party had decided not to con- 
test the open seat in Kenyatta’s home 
constituency of Kiambu, and invited 
KANU also to abstain from contesting 
“our leader’s seat.” 

Mr. Kenyatta, meanwhile, has pe- 
titioned the Kenya Government for 
permission to hold political discus- 
sions with officers of both KANU and 
KADU as well as al) African elected 


members of the Legislative Council. 
The Kenyatta petition, also signed 
by four other Africans held under 
restrictions at Lodwar, was handed 
to Chief Secretary Walter Coutts on 
August 18. 


Dr. Azikiwe Is Named 
Governor General 


Confirming forecasts, Nigeria’s 
Prime Minister Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa announced on Sep- 
tember 10 that he would recommend 
the appointment of Dr. Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe as first Governor General of 
the country after independence. He 
will succeed Sir James. Robertson. 

Although Dr. Azikiwe has described 
himself as “one of the most rebellious 
sons of Africa” and has long been 
a leading political figure in Nigeria, 
he has progressively divested him- 
self of his political offices in recent 
weeks and will assume the tra- 
ditionally apolitical post of Governor 
General as a non-affiliated senior 
statesman. He resigned from _ the 
presidency of the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
(NCNC) on August 14 and will also 
resign the presidency of the Senate. 


Ghana Imposes Curbs 
On Opposition Party 


The cool and confident hand Ghana 
played in international diplomatic 
circles this month contrasted sharply 
with the west African government’s 
actions on the domestic front. In 
dealing with what appeared to most 
observers as minor internal tensions, 
President Nkrumah’s administration 
took a series of extraordinary actions 
suggestive of a major national emer- 
gency. These were the principal de- 
velopments: 


e On August 23, the Ghana Par- 
liament enacted a new censorship law 
designed to curb “a persistent ele- 
ment” which had “belittled and de- 
preciated” the government’s work. 
The bill—apparently directed pri- 
marily at the Ashanti Pioneer, organ 
of Ghana’s now-impotent opposition 
United Party—empowers President 
Kwame Nkrumah to censor domestic 
publications and restrict the impor- 
tation of publications “contrary to 
public interest.” On September 3, a 
government decree specifically pro- 
hibited the sale of issues of the 
Ashanti. Pioneer without prior gov- 
ernment censorship. 

e On August 24, some 13 members 
of the United Party were arrested 
under Ghana’s new Preventive De- 
tention Law, apparently for their role 
in organizing recent workers’ demon- 
strations in various parts of Ghana. 

e On August 26, the Ghana Par- 
liament amended the existing Indus- 
trial Relations Act to require all 
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workers to join unions within one 
month, after which it will be “unfair 
labor practice” for employers to hire 
them. The amendment also defines 
strikes, already outlawed, to include 
the discontinuance of work, wholly 
or partially; the refusal to work 
where usually employed; the reduc- 
tion of normal output of work; or 
the inducing of an employer to agree 
to workers’ demands. (President 
Nkrumah simultaneously announced 
a pay increase of 14 cents a day for 
workers earning less than $19 per 
week.) 

e On August 31, the ruling Con- 
vention People’s Party won by an 
overwhelming majority of 11,545 votes 
to 165 an important by-election in 
Accra to fill the seat vacated by Dr. 
Nkrumah when he became President 
in July. Five days before the polling, 
the United Party candidate an- 
nounced that he was discontinuing 
his campaign because of police 
measures discriminating against his 
party. He cited withdrawal of per- 
mits to use loudspeaker vans and the 
detention of party organizers. 

e On September 3, the Ghana Gov- 
ernment announced establishment of 
an official news organization — the 
Ghana News Agency. Its task will 
be to “provide for dissemination of 
truthful, unbiased news.” 


Cameroun and France 
Sign New Agreement 


An agreement of cooperation be- 
tween France and the nine-month old 
Cameroun Republic was announced 
in Paris on August 11, culminating 
several days of negotiations. The new 
pact, which replaces a six months 
temporary agreement, covers eco- 
nomic, social, financial, and cultural 
relationships; however there will be 
no French military bases in Cameroun 
and the republic will not join the 
French Community. Cameroun also 
reserves the right to decide later 
whether to remain in the franc zone. 
French troops will continue to help 
President Ahmadou Ahidjo’s govern- 
ment maintain order, however. 


Central Africa Party 
Splits in Three Factions 


The disintegration of the multi- 
racial Central Africa Party into three 
territorial factions and the resigna- 
tion of its nine leading African mem- 
bers on September 2, gave fresh em- 
phasis this month to the revolutionary 
changes now developing in Southern 
Rhodesia’s body politic. The split was 
precipitated when the party’s central 
executive disavowed a letter written 
by party president R. S. Garfield Todd 
to the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations in late July. 
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News Review 


Todd called for the suspension of 
Southern Rhodesia’s constitution and 
the deployment of British troops to 
Salisbury following the arrest of 
three moderate African leaders by 
the government of Prime Minister 
Sir- Edgar Whitehead. (See Africa 
Special Report, September 1960, 
page 11.) 


State of Emergency Ends 
In Union of South Africa 


The state of emergency imposed 
in the Union of South Africa on 
March 30 in the wake of the Sharpe- 
ville disturbances was lifted on Au- 
gust 31. During the five months the 
emergency was in force, more than 
10,500 persons were reportedly de- 
tained for varying periods. How many 
leaders of the banned African po- 
litical organizations remain  im- 
prisoned was not announced, but it 
was Officially stated that most of the 
detainees had been released several 
days prior to the end of the emer- 
gency. 

According to a Reuters dispatch 
from Pretoria on September 2, Al- 
bert Luthuli, former president-gen- 
eral of the outlawed African National 
Congress, had left Pretoria for his 
farm in lower Tugela Valley, Natal, 
after paying a £100 fine imposed 
September 1 for burning his pass 
book. Another critic of the regime— 
the Rev. Dr. Ambrose Reeves, the 
Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg— 
was deported from South Africa on 
September 12, two days after he re- 
turned from a six months leave of 
absence in Britain. 


Search for Unity 
Continues in Uganda 


The inconclusive talks between the 
British Government and the Kabaka 
of Buganda and his advisers in Lon- 
don during August and September 
revolved primarily around the ques- 
tion of whether Buganda—Uganda’s 
largest, wealthiest, and most autono- 
mous province—will take part in the 
1961 general elections. 

Last February, the British-pro- 
tected Uganda Government accepted 
—with some amendments—the very 
liberal recommendations of a special 
constitutional committee appointed by 
Governor Sir Frederick Crawford. 
(See Africa Special Report, p. 7, Jan- 
uary 1960). On the basis of these 
recommendations, elections have been 
called for February 1961 on a broad 
qualified franchise with a common 
roll for all races. The registration of 
voters began in August, despite the 
Buganda Government’s attempts to 
get a postponement until clarification 
could be achieved on the exact con- 
stitutional significance of the elec- 
tions. The British Government has 


not specifically committed itself to 
establishment of “responsible govern- 
ment” on the Tanganyika pattern 
after the 1961 vote, though it has 
promised a majority of unofficial 
elected members on the central ex- 
ecutive council. The traditional au- 
thorities of Buganda seek clear legal 
guarantees of provincial autonomy 
fearing that democratization and the 
creation of a unitary state would 
destroy Buganda’s carefully preserved 
autonomy in the same way that in- 
dependence doomed Ghana’s native 
rulers. 

Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod, 
whose task it is to work out a com- 
promise between Buganda’s power- 
ful traditionalist authorities and 
Uganda’s modern nationalists which 
will keep the protectorate from split- 
ting at the seams, has appointed a 
special commission to explore the al- 
ternative possibilities. This commis- 
sion—scheduled to report early in 
the summer of 1961, just before the 
Buganda kingdom’s constitution 
comes up for review under the Anglo- 
Buganda treaty of 1955—will study 
various possible relationships among 
the Kabaka’s kingdom and Uganda’s 
other three provinces, the country’s 
nationalist political leaders, and the 
new central government. Although 
Buganda has refused to send repre- 
sentatives to the existing central 
legislature, most observers in London 
conclude that the Kabaka’s regime 
will eventually bow to the inevitable 
and participate in the 1961 elections. 
“What they are now seeking,” ob- 
serves the London Times, “is how low 
they must bow in order to survive.” 
There are increasing signs that na- 
tionalism has made such inroads into 
Buganda that it might not be pos- 
sible to enforce a full boycott of the 
elections. 


Ethiopian Friendship 
“Not Reciprocated” 


The government-sponsored Ethi- 
opian Herald charged on September 
3 that the Republic of Somalia is not 
reciprocating Ethiopia’s efforts to im- 
prove relations between the two 
states. In a leading article, the Her- 
ald accused Somali tribesmen of re- 
peatedly crossing the frontier and 
violating the peace and security of 
Ethiopian citizens by looting and 
killing. These incidents, combined 
with the failure of the Somalia Gov- 
ernment to reciprocate Ethiopia’s ap- 
pointment in July of an Ambassador 
to Mogadiscio, “cast doubt on the de- 
sire of the Somali authorities” for 
friendly relations. Tension between 
the two countries stems primarily 
from Somalia’s contention that the 
Somali-inhabited Ogaden province of 
Eastern Ethiopia should rightfully 
be incorporated into a Greater So- 
malia. 
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Books 


Concentric Circles in South Africa 


By HARVEY GLICKMAN 


The City of God and the Politics of 
Crisis, by Edgar H. Brookes, (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960), 
111 pages, $1.70. 

The Anatomy of Apartheid 1960, 
articles from The Times (London), 
46 pages, 1s. 

The Evidence of Love, by Dan 
Jacobson, (London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1960), 256 pages, 15s. 


The Fiercest Heart, by Stuart 
Cloete (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960), 485 pages, $4.95. 


The torrents of literature on South 
Africa—political, economic, artistic, 
reportorial, sociological, religious— 
threaten to overwhelm even the most 
assiduous reader. Unfortunately, the 
attempt to wade through the tide 
produces no feeling of accomplish- 
ment. The result instead is a sensa- 
tion of dazed discouragement. We 
may be informed, elevated, enter- 
tained, or reduced to sobs, but in a 
larger sense we learn nothing—be- 
cause thinking in South Africa seems 
to move in concentric circles, always 
returning to dead center. 

The Times booklet, a reprint of 
nine articles that appeared in early 
1960, but before the Emergency 
which followed the Sharpeville riots, 
calmly and not uncharitably dis- 
sects the arguments for and the prac- 
tices of racial separation. Although 
the anonymous author merely con- 
firms familiar observations and con- 
clusions, he ably illustrates the fa- 
natic obtuseness of Afrikaner po- 
litical theory. 

The prolific Mr. Cloete represents 
the approach that looks squarely 
backward. His late novel reworks the 
tale of the Great Trek, which he ex- 
ploited so powerfully and so suc- 
cessfully in 1937. Leaving aside the 
artistic merits of The Fiercest Heart, 
it delivers a simplistic political mes- 
sage, whether or not the author in- 
tended it so:. the single-minded faith 
of the Boers, which fashioned the 
framework of modern South Africa, 
remains the foundation for the future. 
Without television to recreate and 
distort a pioneer legend, South Africa 
may require further literary popular- 
ization of that theme; perhaps Mr. 
Cloete’s novel best serves such a 
purpose. 

Banned in South Africa 


Mr. Jacobson’s novel is another in 
a series growing out of his South 
African experience, but there the 
similarity to Mr. Cloete ends. This 
young author lives now in London, a 
more compatible atmosphere for an 
author with his views about apartheid. 
The Evidence of Love is banned in 
South Africa, presumably because it 
centers on a mixed marriage. The 
book is not fictionalized pamphleteer- 


ing, however, and there are no po- 
litical tracts pressed between snatches 
of dialogue. While his sympathies 
are “liberal,” Mr. Jacobson finds no 
solace in that position. Rather, he 
laments the tremendous burden of 
simply being South African—forced 
to feel: pity, guilt, responsibility and 
loneliness before understanding, 
forced to live among “the public and 
political hatreds, the public and po- 
litical guilts, which make ugly the 
most private and secret lives of 
everyone who lives in this country.” 
Clues in Religion? 

Mr. Brookes, who helped write a 
masterful analysis of civil liberties 
in South Africa, turns to religion 
for clues to action. He accomplishes 
a tour de force in bringing the ideas 
of St. Augustine to bear on politics in 
South Africa today. It may be star- 
tling to recall that Augustine lived 
in North Africa and, according to 
contemporary description, was not 
“white.” He was, of course, also a 
citizen of the Roman Empire, where 
the situation before the third cen- 
tury breakdown “is strikingly rem- 
iniscent of the Union of South Africa 
today.” But most important, St. Au- 
gustine in a real sense grappled with 
the question that South Africans 
face: how to act in a society whose 
authority does not morally claim the 
final allegiance of many of its in- 
habitants. In a broader context, St. 
Augustine bears a message for all 
dissenters, who are doomed to perma- 
nent minority status or to per- 
manent suppression—“the white man 
in Indonesia, the liberal in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Catholic in Poland, the 
Protestant in Spain, or the patriot in 
Hungary.” 

It is the jist of Mr. Brookes’ in- 
terpretation—over whose theological 
and philosophical validity this de- 
partment passes no judgment—that 
in “the crisis-States” today “those 
who believe in God . . . turn out to 
be the true realists.” In South Africa, 
Christianity demands the ancient and 
honorable course of action: “think 
honestly, speak bravely and work 
with the charity of God.” Above all, 
the Christian must remember that his 
ultimate loyalty is to the City of 
God and not to the earthly city. 

In a society where many people 
owe allegiance to a government whose 
policies they believe disastrous and 
which they cannot hope to change by 
democratic means, the central prob- 
lem of existence hinges on the manner 
and degree of resistance. Mr. Brookes 
indicates the futility of opposition for 
its own sake, the danger of turning 
passive resistance into a vocation 
and the dire results of active rebel- 
lion. In the process he makes several 
useful, pragmatic observations. Sat- 
yagraha, while successfully exploited 
by Indians against a British colonial 
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administration, encounters over- 
whelming difficulties in other cultures 
and in different circumstances—both 
from the oppressors and the op- 
pressed. “It would be difficult, for 
example, to imagine a Zulu (or an 
Irish!) crowd of demonstrators being 
willing to stay still and be thrashed 
by the police ... the very Judge 
who sentenced Gandhi to imprison- 
ment apologized to him. Would one 
of Hitler’s judges have done this to 
a Jewish leader of satyagraha?” Ac- 
tual rebellion in South Africa might 
unleash savage, atavistic forces, 
which succeeding generations might 
never tame again. In addition, the 
sheer technology of armed uprising 
today almost always foredooms it to 
failure. The classical theory of rebel- 
lion embodied in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, based on 
at least the possibility of success for 
individual or collective resistance, is 
really just another liberal heirloom. 

The moral aspects of resistance 
interest Mr. Brookes more deeply. 
An active mind and conscience must 
be greatly troubled at the prospect 
of sending others to death or by the 
possibility that satyagraha can 
emerge as a substitute for charity 
and love. The continuing fight against 
the ultimate evil remains within the 
hearts of men. In the words of St. 
Augustine, “The* world may be saved, 
Pn it will be saved on other-worldly 
nes.” 


Practically Doubtful 


People closer to operational tasks— 
to the business of “getting things 
done”—may not have patience with 
the paradoxes and tensions of De 
Civitate Dei or with Mr. Brookes’ 
bold attempt at popularizing them. 
One can agree that “a false, neat 
simplicity gets us nowhere,” but there 
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is at least the concomitant danger of 
the explanatory brilliance on the sur- 
face that reveals nothing of the 
depths of behavior that must be 
plumbed. For instance, are the Afri- 
cans aided by the knowledge that 
“the true realism is to trust not 
force but the power of the Spirit?” 
What use is it to distinguish between 
the reasons for obeying the law, or 
between true justice and mere rules, 
if obedience to iniquitous laws still 
results? Mr. Brookes advises Chris- 
tians in South Africa to maintain 
independent Courts, the rule of law 
and civil liberty—‘“among the first 
objects of citizens in a crisis-State.” 
But it is these justicial foundations 
that are rotting away fastest, as re- 
corded by many observers, including 
the author of The Anatomy of 
Apartheid. What further use is it 
to say, “Believe’’? 

Mr. Brookes admits “this short 
book is full of unanswered questions,” 
including, “what do we do in the face 
of an impossible situation?” To many 
readers it will appear that the last 
one is the crucial one and that the 
author’s advice remains unsatisfying. 
Although Mr. Brookes tries to meet 
the argument, he does not overcome 
the danger that “belief” itself may 
take the place of action—indeed of 
protest too. The question, “what do 
we do?” must be answered by South 
Africans of all colors very soon, 
before the issues underlying it get 
pushed aside by events. 


East African Chiefs, A Study of 
Political Development in Some Ugan- 
da and Tanganyika Tribes, edited by 
Audrey I. Richards, (N.Y.: Praeger, 
1960), 419 pages, $10. 


Tribes of the Sahara, by Lloyd 
Cabot Briggs, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960), 295 pages, 
$6. 


Although news in Africa is made 
by the ambitions and activities of the 
modern, urban elites, the success or 
failure of the new states rest firmly 
with the transformation of traditional 
institutions. As with icebergs, the 
hidden nine-tenths of the mass is the 
most important. The collection of 
articles on the political structure of 
a number of neighboring tribes was 
edited and to a large extent written 
by Miss Richards when she was Di- 
rector of the East African Institute 
of Social Research (she is now vice- 
principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge) and is based on this premise. 
Although it “is an experiment in 
comparative work .on a common 
scheme,” it is directed at administra- 
tgays— both African and colonial— 
charged with the problem of inducing 
modernization among the peasant 
masses. 

On the other hand, Mr. Briggs, a 
Harvard anthropologist, does not con- 
sciously relate his study .to policy 
problems; he aims merely to present 
the social organization and the ecology 
of life in the desert in a straight- 
forward way, so that English-speak- 
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ing readers need no longer fall prey 
to “more pure balderdash written 
and repeated about the tribes of the 
Sahara.” This he achieves with vigor 
and grace that serve to enhance an 
intrinsically fascinating story. Never- 
theless, policy implications cannot 
elude the reader. The new African 
states, whose boundaries press into 
the Sahara, especially those embracing 
cultures substantially different from 
the desert tribes, face a terrifying 
task, if they hope to bring those ex- 
otic and primitive people into a mod- 
ern society. 


‘Tribalism Overemphasized? 


In contributing to their theoretical 
purpose, the authors of Hast African 
Chiefs have written brief, parallel 
descriptions of “some of the means” 
by which British colonial administra- 
tors have tried to control the appoint- 
ment of chiefs. The central dilemma 
resides within the concept of indirect 
rule—to “rule through traditional 
authorities and yet, at the 
same time to raise the efficiency of 
tribal administrations.” Perhaps the 
final answer is indicated when Miss 
Richards notes that the colonial ad- 
ministrators “had to manipulate the 


traditional systems as best they 
could.” 
Undoubtedly, anthropologists will 


benefit from the descriptive material, 
especially from the 1,156 career his- 
tories of present-day chiefs at all 
levels of authority. Future admin- 
istrators will mark the importance of 
learning the tribal structure before 
ordering changes, so that unforeseen 
and antagonistic consequences may be 
avoided. The major point of wider 
significance, however, probably con- 
cerns the general vitality of tribal- 
ism as traditional political systems 
are threatened. Much of the worry 
over a return to tribalism in Africa 
is overdone (as if ethnic loyalties 
were “news” in the USA!). Yet it 
remains a real problem. Nationalists 
have played on tribal ties in urban 
areas to gather recruits and to gal- 
vanize common, positive emotions. 
The use of tribal slogans and re- 
gional affinities help destroy alien 
rule, but it need not signify a retreat 
to traditionalism, except in certain 
patterns of political authority among 
the peasant majorities. 

Miss Richards and her colleagues 
demonstrate that the disappearance 
of alien rule may promote the cor- 
rosion of Western-type administra- 
tive apparatus. But native national- 
ists cannot be held solely responsible. 
Paradoxically, the colonial adminis- 
trations can also contribute to re- 
inforcing or revivifying the tra- 
ditional system. In striving to intro- 
duce modern local government as 
training for local democracy, the co- 
lonial rulers find themselves con- 
ferring new powers on reconstituted 
tribal councils. In effect they strength- 
en ancient clan loyalties and promote 
regional separatism, which they must 
labor to dissolve later on. 

It will be an exceptional state in 


Africa that will boast of “a system 
of local government which is at the 
same time efficient, local, and dem- 
ocratic.” What people want at the 
moment and government by majority 
rule with minority rights—both la- 
belled democracy—often vary widely. 
Some parish chiefs in Buganda stated 
they refused “to have democracy 
forced on us.” In this they probably 
agree with most people in the world 
and there is little reason to expect 
the African peasant masses to re- 
pudiate their traditional chieftains 
any faster than, for instance, the 
American urban masses ‘overthrew 
their party bosses. 


SHORT NOTES: 


1. An African Treasury, Articles, 
Essays, Stories, Poems by Black 
Africans, selected by Langston 
Hughes, (N.Y.: Crown, 1960), 207 
pp., $8.50. 


The First Book of Africa, by Lang- 
ston Hughes, (N.Y.: Franklin Watts, 
1960), 82 pp., $1.95. 

These serve admirably to introduce 
the whole family to Africa in a 
charming and _ intelligent manner. 
Mr. Hughes has pieced together the 
second collection of Africana to ap- 
pear in the United States this year 
and it is probably better for its 
variety of substance, though it is 
narrower in range—few writers out- 
side British Africa are represented. 
Its theme is the New Africa’s bur- 
geoning self-awareness; the humor, 
excitement, and pride attached to the 
“African Personality” emerge freely. 
The First Book—for children of mid- 
dle primary school age—seems re- 
markably sophisticated and up-to- 
date in its context. 


2. The Republic of Liberia, by 


Ernest Jerome Yancy, (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1960), 154 pp., 
10s8.6d. 

Liberia’s Past and Present, by 


Nathaniel R. Richardson, (London: 
Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co., 
1960), 348 pp., 60s. 


Two descriptive accounts of Li- 
berian history and institutions, semi- 
official in tone, but, taken together, 
an exhaustive survey. Mr. Yancy 
writes for young students, while Mr. 
Richardson’s account is intended as 
the magnum opus in its field. 


3. Directory of the Republic of the 
Sudan, 1960 (3rd) Edition, (London: 
Diplomatic Press and Publishing 
Co.), 196 pp., 30s. 

Directory of the Republic of Ghana, 
1960 (2nd) Edition, (London: Dip- 
lomatic Press and Publishing Co.), 
212 pp., 30s. 

Useful reference books. They each 
include a trade index and a “who’s 
who.” 


4. World Affairs Materials, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.— 
variety of books and pamphlets on 
Africa, including three specially pre- 
pared on Nigeria. 


Africanists Seek Larger Role 
At 25th Orientalist Conference 


By Manfred Halpern 
Tashkent, USSR 


As the 25th International Congress 
of Orientalists ended in Moscow on 
August 16, the more than 60 African- 
ists among the delegates resolved to 
lay the groundwork for creating an 
international Congress of their own. 
“Orientalism” had grown up in the 
nineteenth century as the study of 
civilizations distant from both Europe 
and America. By now, Africa has 
achieved a distinct and complex per- 
sonality and Africanists a body of 
knowledge that cannot easily be con- 
tained in the two panels—one histori- 
cal, one philological—among 26 others 
ranging from ancient Babylon to 
modern Japan. 

The Africanists decided to ask an 
African, Kenneth O. Dike, head of 
University College, Ibadan, to chair 
the committee which would plan the 
first of a series of international meet- 
ings on African problems. The com- 
mittee will include representatives 
from various groups of Africanists, 
including the American African 
Studies Association. 


The Author 


Mr. Halpern is an Associate Professor in the 
Department of Politics at Princeton University. 
He delivered a paper at the 25th International 
Congress of Orientalists in Moscow in August, 
and will spend the next 15 months in various 
Middle Eastern and, North African countries. 


The Congress sessions of the panel 
on African history were noteworthy 
for the large number of papers pre- 
sented by members of the Soviet 
and East German delegations. The 
Institute of African Studies of the 
Soviet Academy of Science three 
months ago moved into larger but as 
yet incompletely furnished quarters. 
The East Germans, many of them 
from the University of Leipzig, hoped 
to prove in their first reentrance into 
international discussions of Africa 
that the disrepute and decline of Afri- 
can studies under Hitler had been 
remedied. 


Framework Rigid 


Both the Soviets and the East Ger- 
mans’ papers suffered, in the view of 
many Western observers, from a pre- 
destined framework of analysis and a 
lack of first-hand acquaintance with 
Africa. The resulting discussions were 
not always easy. Harmut Schilling, 
for example, suggested that Ghana’s 
state capitalism was progressive in its 
efforts to free the country of imperial- 
ism, but in its domestic aspects served 


the interests of the “national bour- 
geoisie.” This would seem to be a 
metaphorical way of saying that 
President Nkrumah does not favor 
collaboration with the Communists. 


In private discussions, however, 
scholars from Soviet areas were often 
more flexible. Some of them showed 
far more interest in exchanging views 
on the substance of papers than in re- 
iterating the ideological prefaces 
which commonly introduced but did 
not always affect their own papers. 
In contrast to Western scholars, who 
are usually more definitive in their 
private views than in their published 
papers, scholars from Soviet areas 
did not always hide their private 
skepticism that Marxism had yet be- 
come “creative” enough to foresee all 
African developments. 


Soviets Seek Field Work 


The USSR delegation was espe- 
cially eager to promote a Congress of 
Africanists in Africa. While the offi- 
cial enthusiasm was obviously politi- 
cally inspired, the private enthusiasm 
of many Soviet scholars was clearly 
based on their eagerness to do some 
field work at last. 


Late forms of African feudalism 
and early forms of national independ- 
ence movements drew particular at- 
tention from Soviet and East German 
participants. I. I. Potekhin, Director 
of the African Institute of the USSR, 
contributed a paper on feudalism 
among the Ashanti in order to counter 
the widespread notion that African 
society is classless. A. S. Orlova out- 
lined the development of large landed 
property in Madagascar in the nine- 
teenth century. S. R. Smirnov inter- 
preted the Mahdist uprising in the 
Sudan in the late nineteenth century 
as an early national liberation move- 
ment. Heinrich Loth (Leipzig) as- 
signed a similar significance to the 
Witbooi uprising (1904-06) under the 
leadership of a separatist Christian 
church. In the panel on Arab History 
—Africanists still look upon the Sa- 
hara as a more serious barrier than 
modern Africans—N. S. Lutskaya 
weighed the limits of national unity 
and organization in the internal struc- 
ture of the Riffian Republic of the 
twenties. 

Although the number of independ- 
ent African states doubled between 
the last Congress of Orientalists in 
Munich in 1957 and the Moscow Con- 
gress of 1960, only about half a dozen 
African scholars attended this meet- 
ing. Among African contributions 
that particularly stimulated discus- 
sion was the paper by Mario de 
Andrade of Guinea on Contemporary 
African Literature. 


Where Does Nigeria 


Go From Here? 
(Continued from page 4) 


party heads. Dr. Azikiwe contended 
that he had full knowledge of the 
NPC-NCNC negotiations and that he 
had rejected the possibility of an Ac- 
tion Group-NCNC coalition as this 
would have meant the death of the 
NCNC in the Western Region which 
would have been too great a sacrifice. 
He further maintained that this was 
in deference to the wishes of the 
NCNC rank and file which, in view of 
their past relationship with the Action 
Group, could not trust the leadership 
of that party. But it would seem that 
Dr. Azikiwe was vainly trying to con- 
ceal the true nature of affairs. That he 
received no ministerial post in a 
coalition government to which his 
party belonged was most at variance 
with the normal role of a party 
leader in such circumstances. Instead 
of a ministerial appointment, the new 
government recommended Dr. Azikiwe 
for the Presidency of the Senate even 
before this chamber was formed. 
Moreover, the NPC-NCNC coalition 
meant the sacrifice of the NEPU. 
This had stood against the NPC in 
the North but was drawn into the 
coalition with the NPC through its 
alliance with the NCNC. 
Outlook for the Coalition 

These attempts to save face add to 
the difficulty of unearthing the facts 
behind the present government and 
the greater burden of giving a lucid 
interpretation. By the end of the elec- 
tion, a schism has almost certainly 
taken place within the NCNC, leading 
to the emergence of a careerist and a 
nationalist wing. The former—typi- 
fied by Chief Ekotie Eboh, T.O.S. 
Benson, J. M. Johnson, and Ray- 
mond Njoku—were men who, given 
the character of Chief Awolowo, 
would have been excluded from minis- 
terial responsibilities in an Action 
Group-NCNC coalition. This wing, it 
was said, negotiated the NPC-NCNC 
coalition. In this turn of af- 
fairs, Dr. Azikiwe could not have 
confessed that he had been out- 
maneuvered by the lesser lights of 
his own party. This would have been 
tantamount to an admission of per- 
sonal inadequacy and would have 
further increased the party’s notoriety 
for indiscipline. 

What sort of tenure do these cir- 
cumstances suggest for the present 
government of Nigeria? The current 
ascendance of the North in national 
matters is a welcome development in 
that it should force solutions which 
are basically Nigerian and thus might 
have better staying powers. On the 
other hand, it has confronted the 
Southern people with their own help- 
lessness, made more bitter by their 
conviction that they possess both the 
knowledge and experience on which 
the policy for a modern Nigeria must 
rest. Belatedly, they regard the con- 

(Continued on next page) 
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cessions made to the North at the 
various constitutional conferences as 
too generous; and the fission of the 
South into West and East as a petty 
game that has cost precious much. In- 
deed, the North has moved from an 
underprivileged majority that was 
afraid of domination to a dynamic and 
purposive one that might dominate. 
In the whole process of conciliation 
to win an autonomous, united Nigeria, 
the North has gained enormously 
through the mutual rivalry and anti- 
pathy of the Western and Eastern Re- 
gions. Thus has the Southern intelli- 
gentsia come to attribute the outcome 
of the election to the accords of the 
preceding constitutional conferences, 
which they now regard as a hidden 
British victory. 


Undercurrents for Change 


Reactionary as this sentiment of 
the Southern elite might seem, it 
points to a dynamic undercurrent of 
the present political situation in Ni- 
geria. It supports the conclusion that 
the schism in the NCNC does not por- 
tend a long tenure for the present 
government. This is all the more so as 
the schism takes on an ethnic and 
regional character as well: the na- 
tionalist wing consists of Ibo legis- 
lators from the Eastern Region who 
are devoted to Dr. Azikiwe, whereas 
the careerist wing comprises Yoruba 
legislators from the Western Region 
plus a sprinkling of Tshekri, Edo, and 
other legislators. While the schism is 
now more or less suppressed, the pre- 
dominantly Ibo nationalist wing which 
forms the larger contingent of the 
NCNC parliamentary bloc, could bring 
down the present coalition by with- 
drawing its support. It has been sug- 
gested that Dr. Azikiwe has exercised 
a restraining influence on this group 
for strategic purposes. Some main- 
tained that he wanted independence 
before Nigeria was embroiled in an- 
other constitutional crisis in order 
that the UK would have no excuse 
for a delay. Others believe that he 
wanted to be a Governor-General, for 
which the present government might 
recommend him if he supported it or 
remained neutral. A still different 
view was that a constitutional crisis 
led by Dr. Azikiwe against the present 
government would help to reopen the 
African Continental Bank Inquiry in 
which he was implicated and was ex- 
onerated only with a blemish. 

What alternative is there for Ni- 
geria in case the NPC-NCNC. govern- 
ment fails in the immediate future? 
Is an Action Group-NCNC coalition 
foreseeable or would the Western 
NCNC merge with the NPC, which is 
now recruiting ‘splinter and emergent 
minorities in the South? Could any 
of these possibilities rekindle the 
North-South polarity? 

It is not likely that the NCNC and 
the Action Group would coalesce 
against the NPC and its allies. And 
even if this possibility developed, it 
would hardly be a straight North- 
South alignment. The Action Group 
has made sufficient inroads into the 
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North that any AG-NCNC coalition 
is bound to include AG and NEPU 
federal legislators from the North. 
What is probable is the merging of 
the careerist nucleus of the Western 
NCNC with the NPC. Whether such 
an NCNC splinter would be of such 
number as to give succor to the NPC 
and enable it to form a government 
is beyond prediction. 

It is a strange fate that the Action 
Group—which started out as a Yoruba 
cultural organization, then became a 
political party, and ultimately the 
prophet of federalism to which it had 
irrevocably converted Nigeria—should 
be the opposition party on the eve 
of independence. It inaugurated the 
age of what the French call the 
appareil—the efficient and highly 
disciplined political party. It had al- 
ways known what it wanted and had 
pursued this with a singularity of 
will and purpose. As a party with 
plans that is led by “master planners,” 
it was a pathfinder in the construction 
of Nigerian federalism and in other 
social innovations. Its administrative 
record over the Western Region is 
rarely viewed as short of distinction, 
and it has been a pathfinder not only 
in the construction of Nigerian fed- 
eralism, but in social innovation and 
administration. 


Why Did the Action Group Fail? 


The defeat of the Action Group 
owed in large measure to its social 
ineptitude and extreme self-assured- 
ness. Over-absorbed in its own pro- 
gressive program, it failed to realize 
that it was leading Nigeria un- 
willingly into the twentieth century 
and thus made a fatal error in its 
public relations. This is perhaps not 
unrelated to the predominance of 
lawyers among its leaders and their 
tendency to view life with a cold logic 
rather than in an essentially human 
light. 

In spite of this, it is not quite 
correct to speak of the “defeat” of 
the Action Group in the 1959 elec- 
tions. It was the only Nigerian party 
which contended every seat to the 
House of Representatives and which 
won a substantial number of seats in 
each region. The 27 seats it won in 
the North proved crucial in the long 
run and made it impossible for the 
NPC to form a government alone. 
Moreover, only the Action Group sub- 
stantially increased relative 
strength in the House of Representa- 
tives as of the previous elections.* 

Although the success of the Action 
Group was nominal, the present gov- 
ernment is still beset with apprehen- 
sion as to its future role. Certain ele- 
ments of the NPC-NCNC government 
are determined that the Action Group 


should be abolished or banned out of 
the fear that its leaders are too 
shrewd and might not be politically 
trusted. The Action Group could not 
be proscribed as illegal in a still de- 
pendent Nigeria; nor will it be, so 
long as Dr. Abubakar remains Prime 
Minister of Nigeria. Furthermore, it 
could not be silenced as an opposition 
party without grave blows being dealt 
to Nigerian unity. Its leaders are too 
able, however self-assured and vin- 
dictive they may be. Moreover, they 
possess relatively great wealth and 
still run the most efficient government 
in the most socially and economically 
advanced region of Nigeria. 


Internal Schisms Plague 


Beyond this, however, it must be 
noted that the Action Group is also 
beset with the internal crises which 
always seem to be the lot of a 
defeated or opposition party. As in 
the NCNC, the end of the election 
brought a rift in the membership, 
created in large part by the decision 
of Chief Awolowo to enter federal 
politics and lead the opposition in the 
House of Representatives. This raised 
the question of a successor to the 
premiership of the Western Region, 
for which there were many contending 
rivals. When finally Chief Akintola 
was chosen, a cleavage had clearly 
emerged in the party between some 
Lagos Yorubas (university-bred pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals) and the 
non-Lagos Yorubas, who were in the 
majority. The former, led by Cam- 
bridge-educated lawyers, maintained 
that they had joined the Action 
Group because a need existed for their 
services and because Chief Awolowo 
had invited them. That need no longer 
existed and Awolowo, who invited 
them, had left the West. What effect 
this schism will have upon the future 
performance of ‘the Action Group is 
hard to tell; but that there are other 
latent schisms in the Mid-West does 
not augur well. 

These actual and latent cleavages 
in the Action Group and the NCNC 
presage a new era in Nigerian poli- 
tics. Tribal parties which secure their 
nurture exclusively from tribal areas 
must now be considered a part of the 
past. This is not to suggest that 
parties will no longer appeal to con- 
stituents in terms of tribal lore, affilia- 
tions and prejudices, but that this 
appeal will constantly diminish in 
importance. 


National Parties Evolving 
The West, which is the most secu- 
larized region, was never an exclusive 
domain of the Action Group and is 
now even more open-territory. This 
has forced the Action Group to be- 
come a national party and to cam- 


* Number cf seats in 
House of Representatives 


1954-7 1959-60 
AG 27 73 
NCNC 60 90 
NPC 80 142 
Others 17 7 
Total 184 312 


% of Increase 


% of seats between 1954 and 


1954-7 1959-60 1959-60 
14.6 23.3 8.7 
32.6 28.3 —3.8 
43.3 45.5 2.2 

9.5 3.4 —6.1 
100. 100. 


paign upon this basis in the past elec- 
tion. In the same manner, the NCNC 
cannot rely upon a solid support from 
the East as before. The Ibibio sector 
of this region continues to ally with 
other Nigerian forces in which the Ibo 
group is not dominant—particularly 
the Action Group. A still smaller 
group, the Ijaw, is now supporting the 
NPC. And there is evidence that the 
cohesiveness of the Ibo sector itself 
is now subject to great strains. Frac- 
tures may emerge along the lines of 
Ibos of Onitsha Town as against those 
of Onitsha Province or, again, between 
Onitsha Ibos (Town and/or Province) 
as against Owerri Ibos. Furthermore, 
there is a younger and very articulate 
wing of the predominantly Ibo East- 
ern NCNC which is no longer en- 
tranced by the charisma of Dr. Aziki- 
we and may seek affiliation with po- 
litical parties other than the NCNC. 
Then there was recruitment by the 
NPC of the Ibadan Mabolaje NCNC 
members and the growing disillusion- 
ment of elements such as the Zikist 
National Vanguard. 


While the Action Group and the 
NCNC are undergoing these “nation- 
alizing” fissions, the NPC stands in a 
most advantageous position. While 
it campaigned on a rabidly ethnic 
slogan in the North during the past 
election, it is now fast recruiting the 
splinters from the NCNC and the 
Action Group, and luring the smaller 
minority groups of the South. 

Aside from its alliances with the 
Igala District Union (IDU) and the 
Igala Union (IU) in the Northern 
Region, it has cemented working re- 
lationships with the United Muslim 
Party (UMP) in Lagos Federal Terri- 
tory, the United Emancipation League 
(UEL), the Mabolaje Party of the 
Ibadan NCNC in the Western Region, 
and the Niger Delta Congress (NDC) 
in the Ijaw area of the Eastern Re- 
gion. In this fashion, it is becoming 
more national in scope, with a grow- 
ing coterie of allies throughout Ni- 
geria. This may help the NPC to 
overcome what remains of its original 
psychological inferiority as the 
spokesman for the least developed 
region of Nigeria. Fractures in the 
NPC may come later, since it would 
be naive to assume that it is free of 
the forces that are working changes 
in the other major parties, but the 
NPC, like the North which it repre- 
sents, is always a step or two behind 
the developments in the South. 


It would thus appear that Nigerian 
political parties are now more na- 
tional than before as a result of a 
process of regroupment that has just 
barely begun. This, indeed, may prove 
an important palliative for Nigerian 
disunity. It may offer a more organic 
sense of unity than that which is now 
provided by the formal framework of 
a federal constitution. 


These are some of the political reali- 
ties of present Nigeria. For all their 
subtle intricacies and anomalies, they 
have not disturbed the attitude of 
the population as a whole. But this 


human bulk cannot be tranquilized 
for long solely by the romance of an 
approaching independence which is 
expected to solve all its problems. 
It is not likely that this expectation 
will be realized, since the problems are 
far greater and more complex than 
the available innovative genius and 
administrative capability. This grave 
lack of the necessary human re- 
sources and the inevitable com- 
promises and jockeying for power 
that are acutely characteristic of fed- 
eral politics are bound to hasten dis- 
illusionment. The nearness of Ghana 
which, in all probability, will have 
created an improved life for its people, 
could further heighten this mood of 
disenchantment. Unless there are new 
channels of hope, the shadow of a 
great social upheaval might yet hang 
over Nigeria. 


Intelligentsia Displaced 


This is a prospect for which no 
lover of Nigeria prays. Nonetheless, it 
cannot be divorced from the present 
situation of the small intelligentsia 
in that country. Although most suit- 
ably placed to innovate solutions 
for the myriad problems that have 
proliferated with the approach of in- 
dependence, the position of the group 
grows more and more intolerable. The 
intelligentsia is not only displaced by 
the Nigerian politicians, but also by 
the European expatriates to whom the 
Nigerian politicians still give their 
implicit confidence. Tormented by 
their isolation from the mainstream 
of national life, many Nigerian in- 
tellectuals now lament the privation 
and alienation of their long foreign 
domicile. This was actuated by the 
quest for knowledge so that they 
might lead their country; but lead- 
ership is precisely what is now denied 
them. Cured of idealism, some of them 
look to Guinea, Ghana, Cameroun, 
Congo, Liberia and other West Af- 
rican countries as providing a more 
favorable psychological setting than 
their Nigerian home in which to es- 
tablish themselves in their various 
professions. They are buttressed in 
this feeling by their pan-African 
convictions, which serve as a ready 
rationale that lightens the limita- 
tions that language, culture, and a 
new life suggest. Others seek re- 
course in the better economic oppor- 
tunities that prevail in the Western 
countries, even despite the social 
conditions that race and color might 
impose upon them here. 

This tendency to move to the West 
is now in its incipient stage. How- 
ever, as life is improving somewhat 
for people of color in most Western 
countries, the African intelligentsia 
is viewing this alternative in a new 
light. China, after her generation- 
long revolution, found to her sur- 
prise that her best minds were scat- 
tered around the world. This could still 
happen in Nigeria. 

The pressing economic problems of 
Nigeria and the situation of the intel- 
ligentsia are only some of the im- 
mediate exigencies. No less pressing 


is the official attitude toward the 
pan-African movement. As a giant 
in the African setting, Nigeria is ex- 
pected to play an important role in 
the future reshaping of the con- 
tinent. Indeed, Nigeria’s successful 
experiment in federalism helped to in- 
spire the Ghana—Guinea Confedera- 
tion, the Mali Federation, the Somali 
Union, and the Conseil de l’Entente 
Sahel-Benin, which embraces Daho- 
mey, Ivory Coast, Niger, and the 
Voltaic Republic. 

Although Nigeria subscribes to the 
very broad objectives of African em- 
ancipation from imperialism, it is 
doubtful whether the government 
would now stake much to this end. 
And to the question of regroupment 
on a sub-continental basis, Nigeria 
is decidedly cool. The conservative 
elements in Nigeria regard terri- 
torial realignment as an impractical 
dream of adventurers. It would, in 
their view, complicate the crucial 
post-independence problems rather 
than aid in their solution. The 
adherents to this view are mostly 
from the North, although some are 
from the West and the East. Against 
them are the invariably pan-African- 
ist intellectuals who endorse, in the 
long run, the creation of a supra- 
natural state in West Africa and, in 
the short run, cultural, economic, and 
political cooperation as the logical 
steps to the ultimate end. 

While the conservative view is 
now the official one in Nigeria, its 
ascendancy must be considered as 
purely temporary. It will be impos- 
sible for Nigeria to isolate itself in- 
definitely in West Africa, and the 
post-independence stage of the po- 
litical revolution in this sub-con- 
tinent will inevitably be pan-Afri- 
canist. 

Why Does Guinea 
Lean Toward the East? 
(Continued from page 7) 
labor and youth organizations. Even 
Senegal’s moderate Mamadou Dia 
speaks of “social revolution” and talks 
favorably of “human investment”. The 
positive image of China, building 
much from nothing, is found with in- 
creasing frequency in West Africa— 
and beyond. There is probably no im- 
portant West African state without 
its radical clique of young intellec- 
tuals and students who see in Sekou 
Toure an African Moses under whose 
stern discipline the covenanted black 
man will be led into the promised 
land of pan-Africanism, positive neu- 

trality, and the socialist state. 

In short, Sekou Toure’s Guinea 
casts a long shadow before it. Its in- 
fluence is likely to expand and Guin- 
ean formulae for handling the prob- 
lems of the new African state are 
likely to be tried, with modifications, 
many times over. This is a reality 
that we may not like. But we shall do 
ourselves and Africa no service by 
writing it off as the work of “Com- 
munists” or as another morally 
noxious “police state.” 
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Visitors 


JOHN KAREFA-SMART, Sierra Leone’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
designate, in the US during late September to attend the opening sessions 
of the UN General Assembly and to confer with officials in Washington. 


STEPHEN A. TOLBERT, Liberia’s Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce, 
in the US during late September to attend the fifth World Forestry Congress 
in Seattle and visit in Washington, DC. 


RODOLPHE EBOSSE NYAMBE, Administrator of the Societe Com- 
merciale de l’Quest Africain (SCOA), arrived in early September for a 60-day 
US State Department leader grant. Programmed by the American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, DC. 


ISMAEL BYNE TAYLOR-KAMARA, Sierra Leone’s Minister of Trade 
and Industry, here for a 60-day US State Department leader grant. Itinerary: 
Chicago, September 25-29; Cleveland, September 29-October 1; Washington, 
DC, October 1-4; Philadelphia, October 4-5; New York, October 5-11. Pro- 
grammed by the Governmental Affairs Institute, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW, Washington, DC. 


CHRISTINE SIMANGO, Director of the Ghana Society for the Blind, here 
on a 60-day US State Department leader grant. Itinerary: Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, October 1-4; San Francisco, October 5-10; Santa Fe, October 10-13; 
Piney Woods, Mississippi, October 13-15; Hampton, Virginia, October 15-16; 
Washington, DC, October 16-18; New York, October 18-23. Programmed by 
the American Council on Education. 


MAXIME-LEOPOLD ZOLLNER, of Porto-Novo, Dahomey, a student of 
public administration at the Institut National de la France d’Outre-Mer in 
Paris, here on a US State Department leader exchange grant. Itinerary: 
Minneapolis, September 21-25; San Francisco, September 25-October 1; Los 
Angeles, October 1-7; Albuquerque, October 8-11; New Orleans, October 11-16; 
Knoxville, October 16-18; New York City, October 18-29. Programmed by the 
African-American Institute, Suite 505, Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


YUSUFU JEGA, Development Secretary to the Councillor in charge of 
Local Government and Development for Sokoto Province, Nigeria; and 
ABUBAKAR KIGO, Administrative Officer in the Northern Region Public 
Service, Nigeria; here until December 21 to participate in a Public Administra- 
tion Specialists Program sponsored by the US State Department. The program 
includes a seminar at the University of Pittsburgh, travel, and individual 
internships in various parts of the US. Programmed by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute. 


JOSEPH GORDON ODERO-JOWI, lecturer in economics at the ICFTU 
African Labor College, Kampala, Uganda, arrived in early September for a 
60-day US State Department leader grant. Programmed by the Department 
of Labor’s Office of International Labor Affairs. 


The 1960 Multi-National Group Journalist Project, sponsored jointly by 
the Department of State’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs and 
the University of Indiana, includes JOHN B. ABUOGA, Editor of Taifa and 
Baragumu in Kenya; OLADELE BIBILARI, Co-Editor of the Daily Service, 
Lagos, Nigeria; and KHEIR R. BAGHDELIEH, Managing Director of 
Mwafrika in Tanganyika. Their program, ending in late December, includes 
a five-week seminar at the- University of Indiana School of Journalism, in- 
dividual internships on various US newspapers and four weeks of travel. 
Programmed by Professor Floyd Arpan, University of Indiana School of 
Journalism; Wilmington, Indiana. 


SALIFOU M. TOURE, Administrative Director, Ministry of Civil Service, 
Republic of Guinea, arrived in mid-September for a 60-day US State Depart- 
ment leader grant. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


OLUFEGUN OLUSOLA, Television Producer in Ibadan, Nigeria, and PAUL 
SOZIGWA, Assistant Programs Organizer for the Tanganyika Broadcasting 
Corporation, here until late December to participate in the 1960 Multi-National 
Group Radio-Television Project sponsored by the US State Department. 
Programmed by the American Council on Education. 


Africa Report Explains 
Slight Change of Name 


With the current issue, this maga- 
zine becomes officially Africa Report 
rather than Africa Special Report. 
This minor modification in title is a 
response to changes in content which 
have occurred as the publication de- 
veloped over the past four and a half 
years from a brief “special” news 
report on sub-Saharan Africa to a 
full-fledged magazine featuring com- 
prehensive news coverage and inter- 
pretive analysis in depth. 


American Africanists 
Convene at Hartford 


The African Studies Association— 
the official organization of America’s 
growing corps of academicians spe- 
cializing in Africa—held its third 
annual conference at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation in Hartford, 
Connecticut from September 5-7. 
William O. Jones, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Stanford University, was 
elected 1960-61 president to succeed 
William O. Brown, director of the 
African Studies Program at Boston 
University. Vernon McKay, director 
of African Studies at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced International 
Studies in Washington, is the new 
vice-president. 

Panel sessions, which occupied most 
of the Africanists’ time, were devoted 
to discussions of papers prepared by 
participants on six broad topics— 
Leadership in African Society, Ethnic 
Consciousness and National Communi- 
ties, Regional Planning, the Modern 
History of the Sudan, Indigenous Pat- 
terns of Unification, West-Central 
Africa, and Geographical Issues. Two 
unscheduled discussion sessions were 
called on the Congo crisis and the 
problems of economic research in 
Africa. Of special interest to many 
participants was the opening address 
by Neville Canakaratne, First Secre- 
tary and Legal Advisor to the delega- 
tion of Ceylon to the United Nations, 
entitled “An Asian View of Africa’s 
Role in World Affairs.” 


Calendar 


October 20-29: The Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s tech- 
nical meeting on Coffee Pro- 
duction, in Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

November 3-12: The Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s 
first regional conference for 
Africa, in Lagos, Nigeria. 
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